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PREFACE 


The  following  lecture  was  delivered  extempore , 
and  practically  without  notes.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  idea  of  publishing  it  in  this  form, 
though  the  material  formed  part  of  a  larger 
work  which  the  lecturer  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation.  The  lecture,  therefore,  has  had  to  be 
written  out  from  memory,  some  months  after  it 
was  delivered,  and  with  only  very  slight  records 
of  what  was  actually  said.  It  can  only  claim 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  originally 
delivered,  and  this  will  account  for  any  difference 
which  may  be  noticed  by  any  who  were  then 
present  and  now  read  the  lecture  in  print. 

The  object  the  lecturer  had  in  view  was  to 
show  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  believing 
Christian  to  shrink  from  full  investigation  into  the 
origins  of  the  books  which  he  has  been  brought 
up  to  consider  sacred.  At  first  sight  the  results 
of  criticism  constantly  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
accepted  beliefs  of  Christianity.  These  results 
are  generally  put  forward  by  avowed  enemies  of 
revealed  religion.  It  is  the  complexion  which 
such  men  put  upon  the  facts,  rather  than  the 
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facts  themselves,  that  is  responsible  for  the 
widespread  feeling  that  criticism  is  necessarily 
hostile  to  religion.  The  object  of  the  lecture  is 
to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  and  that  the  results  of  modern 
critical  study,  when  carefully  considered,  tend 
to  throw  back  the  date  at  which  the  Gospel 
material  was  originally  composed  to  a  time 
even  nearer  to  the  actual  events  than  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 

It  is  needless  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  as  a 
loyal  Catholic,  he  would  desire  to  submit  all 
that  he  has  written  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church. 

A.  S.  B. 


Llandaff  House, 
Cambridge,  25 th  January  1906. 
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It  is  generally  felt  nowadays  that  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  belief  that  a  man’s  parents 
should  have  been  believers  before  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  each  man  is  more  or  less  bound  to 
make  some  kind  of  an  independent  ultimate 
examination  into  the  grounds  upon  Grounds  of 
which  his  belief  ultimately  rests.  A  Belief 
good  many,  no  doubt,  are  too  indolent,  or  too 
much  occupied  with  other  affairs,  to  undertake 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  their  faith  falls  somewhat  into  abeyance, 
and  is  paralysed  as  a  source  of  action,  through 
want  of  certainty  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
basis  upon  which  it  is  built.  To  others  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty  is  intolerable,  and  these 
are  impelled  to  begin  the  inquiry  with  such 
means  and  time  as  may  be  at  their  disposal, 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  securer  position  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  To  such  men  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
appeals  as  one  which  is  of  real  importance,  and 
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at  the  same  time  more  within  their  reach  than 
the  more  fundamental  and  metaphysical  questions 
about  the  “Existence  of  God”  and  the  “Freedom 
of  the  Human  Will.”  All  that  we  know  about 
Jesus  Christ,  they  say  to  themselves,  is  derived 
from  the  Gospels,  except  a  few  passages  in  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  in  one  or  two  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  If,  then,  the 
Gospel  narratives  are  themselves  untrustworthy 
— and  there  are  men  who  are  loudly  asserting 
that  this  is  the  case — then  it  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  about  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
made  to  rest. 

Now,  here  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  point 
out  that  such  an  argument  as  this,  which  assumes 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  sole  basis 
of°Fafth^10n  uPon  which  the  Faith  is  built,  cannot 
be  accepted  by  any  Catholic,  or  indeed, 
if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  by  any  reasonable  man. 
Our  beliefs  about  Jesus  Christ,  His  Person  and 
His  work,  are  identically  the  same  as  those 
which  were  held  by  the  Apostles  and  by  that 
first  generation  of  Christians  who  had  themselves 
known  the  Lord  during  His  life  upon  earth. 
The  only  change  since  then  is  that  our  beliefs 
have  gained  in  accuracy  of  detail  and  formal 
statement ;  but  nothing  has  been  added  to  them, 
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nor  have  we  any  further  sources  of  knowledge 
beyond  those  which  were  possessed  by  the  men 
of  the  first  generation.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  foundation  on  which  our  faith  is  built 
is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  their  faith  then 
rested ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  it  is 
not  built  upon  the  records  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  since  those  records  were  not  then  as  yet 
vin  existence.  The  Faith  rests  upon  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  Christ  and  upon  the  witness  borne 
to  those  facts  by  those  whom  He  chose  to  be 
His  companions  and  disciples  during  His  earthly 
life.  One  portion  of  that  witness  was  written 
down  at  a  later  time,  in  part  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  in  part  by  those  who  had  been 
taught  by  the  Apostles.  This  written 
testimony  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  testimony611 
the  most  valuable  source  to  which  we 
can  go  for  information  about  the  life  of  Christ.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  possible  source,  and  still  less 
is  it  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It 
was  written  down  by  those  who  had  already 
learnt  the  Faith,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
been  astonished  to  hear  that  their  faith  rested 
upon  what  they  were  writing,  and  had  no  other 
foundation. 

All  this  is  clear  enough  when  once  it  is 
pointed  out,  but  it  is  obscured  in  many  minds 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  men,  in  their  revolt 
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against  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
found  themselves  confronted,  if  they  would  not 
destroy  Christianity  altogether,  by  the  necessity 
of  discovering  some  foundation  for  their  religion 
other  than  that  which  they  were  endeavouring 
to  overthrow.  They  found  it  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  main  result  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
undue  exaltation  of  the  Bible  to  take,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  own,  the  place  properly  occupied  by 
the  Church,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  arbiter  of  all 
questions  which  might  arise  thereon.  This  un¬ 
due  exaltation  of  the  Bible,  coupled  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  is  bringing 
its  own  revenge  in  the  consequent  unsettlement 
of  mind  which  is  being  caused  among  thinking 
Protestants  by  the  writings  of  the  Higher 
Criticism. 

To  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
writings  have  caused  but  little  concern.  For 
him  the  ultimate  foundation  of  faith  is  not  the 
_  .  Bible,  but  the  Church.  Catholics  be- 

And  i  •  i 

the  Oral  lieved  as  they  do  now  before  a  line 
Witness°f  0f  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
and  the  Gospels  are  records  of  events 
which  Catholics  themselves  have  compiled. 
Certainly  they  are  concerned  to  prove  that  these 
records  are  worthy  of  the  position  they  have 
always  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  believers, 
as  being  compiled  with  the  direct  assistance 
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and  inspiration  of  God  Himself — so  that  they  are 
rightly  said  to  have  God  as  their  principal 
Author — but  they  know  well  that  their  faith  is 
not  wholly  dependent  on  these  documents,  and 
consequently  they  are  able  to  look  on  at  the 
attacks  made  by  unbelieving  critics  without 
experiencing  that  sense  of  the  ground  giving 
way  under  their  feet  which  is  just  now  the  lot 
of  so  many  Protestants. 

The  point  is  an  important  one,  and  I  should 
like,  before  going  on  further  with  my  subject, 
to  quote  in  illustration  of  it  two  passages  from  a 
striking  book  which  was  published  four  or  five 
years  ago — “Doctrine  and  Doctrinal  Disruption” 
— by  Mr  W.  H.  Mallock,  whose  words  on  this 
subject  gain  in  force  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  himself  a  Catholic. 

“  The  net  result  of  the  Roman  theory  of  the 
Church  regarded  as  a  witness  and  The 
teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  is  to  en-  Church’s 
dow  that  vast  body  with  a  single  undying 
personality — an  unbroken  personal  consciousness. 
Accordingly,  when  in  this  character  of  a  single 
undying  individual  it  vouches  for  the  reality  of 
such  events  as  the  Virgin  birth  of  Christ,  His 
descent  into  Hell,  or  His  Ascension,  or  again 
for  the  constant  reappearance  of  His  body  on 
the  Christian  altars,  the  Church  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  traveller  speaking  of  things  that  took 
place  long  ago,  or  that  are  still  taking  place  in 
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some  country  that  has  never  been  visited  by  any 
of  those  addressed  by  him.  Being  thus  endowed 
with  a  single  brain,  the  Church  is  endowed  also 
with  a  continuous  historic  memory,  is  constantly 
able  to  explain  and  to  restate  doctrine,  and  to 
attest,  as  though  from  personal  experience,  the 
facts  of  its  earliest  history.”  “  Is  doubt  thrown 
on  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ  ? 
The  Church  of  Rome  replies :  ‘  I  was  at  the 
door  of  the  Sepulchre  myself.  My  eyes  saw  the 
Lord  come  forth.  My  eyes  saw  the  cloud  re¬ 
ceive  Him.’  Is  doubt  thrown  on  the  miraculous 
Birth  of  Christ?  The  Church  of  Rome  replies: 

‘  I  can  attest  the  fact,  even  if  no  other  can  ;  for 
the  angel  said  Hail !  in  my  ear  as  well  as  in 
Mary’s.’” 

This,  then,  is  the  first  preliminary  point  with 
which  I  wished  to  deal — that  whereas  the  faith 
of  the  Protestant  is  built  solely  and  exclusively 
on  the  Bible,  that  of  the  Catholic  rests  primarily 
on  the  Church,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree 
on  the  Bible,  as  being  one  part  of  the  witness  of 
the  Church,  and  as  being  in  a  very  real  way 
vouched  for  by  her.  The  second  is  the  attitude 
of  Catholics  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 
regard  to  science.  We  have  no  fear,  and  can 
have  no  fear,  of  real  science,  for  truth  cannot 
contradict  truth.  The  more  we  can  find  out 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Gospels  came  to  be 
written  the  more  clearly  shall  we  be  able  to 
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understand  the  message  that  God  desires  to 
convey  by  their  means  to  our  souls.  The 
attitude  of  the  Church  would,  therefore, 
be  one  of  encouragement  towards  all 
unbiassed  and  genuine  endeavours  to 
discover  the  true  history  of  the  Gospels 
and  their  relations  to  one  another.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  neither  unbiassed  nor  genuine,  g 
but  has  been  based  on  preconceived  “Criticism” 
ideas  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  and  authenticity  of  any  supernatural 
revelation.  Such  criticism  has  no  right  to  the 
name  of  science,  though  it  is  generally  most 
eager  to  claim  it,  and  the  hostility  which  it 
inevitably  evokes  from  the  adherents  of  the 
religion  it  decries  is  not  in  any  sense  hostility 
to  science,  or  to  scientific  investigations,  properly 
so-called,  but  rather  to  the  unproved  and  un¬ 
scientific  assumptions  which  are  masquerading 
under  that  name. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  one  word  also, 
before  definitely  beginning  the  consideration  of 
our  subject,  on  the  proper  function  of 
Authority  in  such  questions  as  this 
of  Bible  criticism.  Some  Catholics  are  apt  to 
feel  that  the  possession  of  an  infallible  authority 
in  the  Church  relieves  the  individual  members 
from  any  necessity  to  make  up  their  minds  on 


Authority 
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such  questions  at  all.  They  are  inclined  to  wait 
for  the  judgement  of  the  Church,  and  to  suspend 
their  own  judgement  altogether  until  the  voice  of 
Authority  makes  itself  heard.  Such  an  attitude 
is  intelligible  enough  for  those  who  lack  either 
the  capacity  or  the  opportunity  for  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  questions  at  issue,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  revelation  to  inform 
us  on  matters  that  are  within  the  cognisance  of 
our  own  intellects.  It  is  only  after  the  matter 
has  been  fully  gone  into  by  those  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  do  so  that  the  Church  will  eventually 
decide  with  authority  which  conclusions  are  to 
be  accepted  and  which  to  be  rejected.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  individual  scholar,  not  of  the 
central  authority,  to  investigate  new  theories  and 
to  sift  the  evidence  for  and  against  their  accept¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  only  after  this  has  been  done  that 
authority  steps  in  to  give  the  final  decision  in 
the  matter.  Hence  Authority  must  always  seem, 
to  those  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  its 
functions,  to  be  lagging  behind,  and  to  be  in¬ 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  is  “that  other  disciple” 
who  must  always  be  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  ob¬ 
ject  that  is  sought ;  but  he  may  not  always  enter 
in  forthwith  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  labours,  for 
Peter  follows  surely  not  far  behind,  and  it  is  his 
to  decide  finally  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
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Attacks  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospels 

The  bad  name  which  the  so-called  “  Higher 
Criticism  ”  has  acquired  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  criticism 
attacks  upon  generally  accepted  beliefs, 
many  of  them  of  a  most  unscientific  character, 
have  sheltered  themselves  under  its  name  and 
tried  to  claim  its  authority.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  important  of  these  attacks  were 
those  which  were  put  forth  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  critical 
school  of  Tubingen,  and  especially  by  Reasonin& 

,  &  ,/  '  of  Tubingen 

its  most  brilliant  member,  Ferdinand  school 

Baur.  The  criticism  made  by  this 

school  of  writers  was  not,  as  is  now  generally 

recognised,  absolutely  scientific  in  character,  since 

it  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  desire  of 

supporting  certain  preconceived  ideas,  each  of 

which,  no  doubt,  contained  an  element  of  truth, 

but  which  were  pressed  much  too  far  by  these 

men,  with  the  natural  result  of  vitiating  all  their 

work.  These  preconceived  ideas  were,  first,  that 

the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  history 

of  the  earliest  centuries  was  to  be  found  in  the 

existence  of  a  constant  and  vehement  antagonism 

between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  members  of 

the  Church,  and  especially  between  the  two  great 

leaders  on  either  side — St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
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They  considered  that  all  documents  of  the  period 
must  necessarily  bear  the  marks  of  this  great 
struggle  so  plainly  impressed  upon  them  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  classified  according  to 
“  tendency,”  and  consequently,  that  their  date 
and  authorship  could  generally  be  deduced  in 
this  way.  The  second  assumption  was  that 
miracles  are  always  and  in  all  cases  to  be 
considered  as  impossible,  and,  therefore,  that  all 
accounts  which  involve  a  miracle  are  necessarily 
mythical.  Now  myth,  they  argued,  is  itself 
always  the  product  of  time,  and  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  for  its  growth.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore,  of  course,  that  any  story  which  contains  a 
miraculous  element  must,  so  far,  be  admitted  not 
to  be  contemporary,  but  to  have  grown  up  by 

slow  degrees  as  time  went  on.  The  net 

Results  result  of  this  reasoning,  when  applied  to 
of  this  .  ...  &  rr 

Reasoning'  tne  criticism  of  tne  Gospels,  was,  of 

course,  to  favour  the  placing  the  date 
of  their  composition  at  as  late  a  period  as  was 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  evidence,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
miraculous  element  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  them  all.  The  scantiness  of 
the  available  evidence  made  their  task  easier 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and 
in  consequence  they  were  able  to  put  forward 
with  a  considerable  show  of  learning  their  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  one  of  the  Gospels  could  be 
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assigned  to  any  author  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
but  all  alike  must  be  considered  as  products  of 
the  second  century,  and  in  some  cases  of  the 
latter  half  of  that  century,  based,  no  doubt,  upon 
tradition,  but  not  to  be  reckoned  as  possessing 
any  historical  value  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words. 

Modern  criticism,  at  any  rate  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  has  been  a  slow  but 
steady  and  continuous  refutation  of  the 
extreme  positions  which  were  then  put 
forward.  It  has  been,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Harnack,  who  bears,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  this  branch  of 


Refutation 
of  these 
Results 
by  more 
Modern 
Criticism 


learning,  “a  return  towards  tradition” — a  return 
which  has  already  gone  so  far  that  on  several 
points  the  old  traditional  view,  on  which  such 
scorn  was  poured  fifty  years  ago  by  those  who 
then  thought  themselves  in  the  van  of  progress, 
is  now  rehabilitated  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  one  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  actual 
facts  as  they  are  now  known  to  us.  Although 
the  Gospel  of  St  John  is  still  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  we  have  travelled  very  far 
from  the  days  when  the  Gospels  could  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  so  far  as  the  three  other  Gospels  are 
concerned,  Catholics  need  not  shrink  from 
accepting  the  dates  which  are  suggested  in 
such  books  as  those,  for  instance,  of  Professor 
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Harnack,  who  places  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Mark  about  a.d.  65-70,  and  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  not  later  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
These  results  give  us  almost  the  very  dates 
which  have  always  been  assigned  to  these 
Gospels  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  I 
shall  try,  however,  in  this  present  lecture  to 
show  you  that  even  earlier  dates  than  these 
must  be  assigned  for  the  original  writing  down 
of  most  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  Gospels 
have  been  compiled. 


Sources  of  the  Gospels 

The  greater  portion  of  the  results  of  modern 
criticism  cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  have  attained 
finality,  or  even  to  have  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  working  hypotheses.  But  it  is  other¬ 
wise  with  some,  the  evidence  for  which  is  so 
strong  as  to  render  their  truth  almost  certain, 
and  among  those  theories  which  must  be  placed 
in  this  latter  category  is  one  which  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  Catholics,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  of  its 
obvious  bearing  on  the  nature  and  method  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This 
is  the  discovery  of  the  fact — for  it  may  now 
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justifiably  be  considered  as  a  fact  that  is  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt — that  the 
Gospels,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  ComP°sl- 

1  n  .  .  .  .  tion  of  the 

not  wholly  original  compositions  made  Gospels 
in  their  entirety  by  those  whose  names 
they  bear,  but  that  in  the  course  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  use  has  been  made  of  other  earlier  docu¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  merely  quoted  or  referred 
to,  but  are  actually  incorporated,  with  only  verbal 
alterations,  in  the  later  works.  This  is  clearly  a 
fact  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  with  the 
most  far-reaching  consequences  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  accordingly  to  this  point  and  to 
some  of  its  more  obvious  consequences  that  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  in  what  I  have  to 
say. 

The  main  proof  of  this  dependence  of  our 

Gospels  on  earlier  sources,  which  sources 

,  ...  Earlier 

were  almost  certainly  written  sources  Sources 

and  not  merely  handed  down  by  verbal 
tradition,  is  drawn  from  a  careful  and  exact  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  first  Gospels  one  with 
another  wherever  their  narratives  cover  the 
same  ground.  There  is  found  to  be  a  most 
singular  and  minute  correspondence  between  the 
three  narratives,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
actual  verbal  identity,  extending  over  one  or 
more  verses  in  succession.  Such  verbal  identity 
would  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  a  common 
document  had  been  utilised  by  both  writers,  even 

B 
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were  we  dealing  with  only  two  works  which 
showed  this  peculiarity.  But  in  that  case  we 
could  not  get  beyond  probability ;  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  admit  of  any  cer¬ 
tainty  in  our  conclusions.  The  fact,  however, 
that  we  have  three  writings  to  compare  enables 
us  to  attain  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  certainty 
in  our  conclusions,  because  there  is  so  much 
more  opportunity  of  making  valid  deductions 
and  of  checking  by  a  further  comparison  the 
results  at  which  we  arrive.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  problem  is  one  of  quite  extraordinary 
complexity  and  intricacy,  for  the  verbal  identities 
which  are  so  frequent  are  balanced  by  constant 
and  minute  divergences  which  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  explain ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  the  main  conclusions  stand  out  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  and  may  be  regarded  as  proved  with 
practical  certainty.  The  first  and  third  Gospels 
are  certainly  composite  in  origin,  built  up  out 
of  earlier  sources,  one  of  which  sources  is  to  be 

found  in  both  cases  in  the  Gospel  of 
£°®Pel°f  St  Mark.  Whether  the  Gospel  of  St 

St  Mark  e  ^ 

“Source”  Mark  is  itself  similarly  dependent  on 

earlier  documents  is  a  question  which 
is  still  keenly  debated,  and  which  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us  now.  The  important  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasise  particularly  now,  and  which 
I  think  you  may  safely  regard  >as  proved,  is 
that  the  authors  of  both  the  first  and  the  third 
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Gospels — those,  namely,  which  are  known  to  us 
by  the  names  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke — had  before  them,  and  made  extensive 
use  of,  a  Gospel  writing  which  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  identical  with  our  second  Gospel  as 
we  have  it  to-day.  Both  of  them  made  use  of 
other  sources  besides  from  which  to  draw  the 
facts  that  they  record,  but  in  each  the  framework 
upon  which  the  whole  story  is  built  up  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  And,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  we  can  thus  distinguish  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  one  of  the  sources  employed  goes 
a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  entire 
problem,  by  making  it  very  much  more  easy  to 
separate  the  others  one  from  another. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke 

For  the  purpose  of  making  so  complicated  a 
matter  clear  to  you,  it  will,  I  think,  be  best  for 
me,  instead  of  attempting  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  inquiry,  which  is  far  too  large  for  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  in  a  single  lecture,  to  confine 
what  I  have  to  say  to  a  single  one  only  of  the 
four  Gospels,  and  to  treat  that  one  in  more 

detail  than  would  be  possible  on  any 

1  J  Reasons  for 

other  plan.  The  best  one  for  this  pur-  considering 
pose  will  be  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  both  ,thls  GosPel 

1  ■*-  jn  particular 

because  of  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
sources  which  have  been  used  in  its  composition, 
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and  also  because  of  the  aid  which  is  given 
to  us  in  our  study  of  this  particular  Gospel 
by  the  Preface  which  its  author  has  prefixed 
to  his  work,  in  which  he  lets  us  to  some 
extent  into  the  secret  of  his  methods  of  com¬ 
position. 

With  regard  to  St  Matthew’s  Gospel,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  inference  and  argument  that 
the  author  made  use  of  sources  at  all.  We  could 
not  have  been  sure  that  one  who  had  himself 
been  present  at  the  scenes  which  he  describes — 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  attribution 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Apostle  Matthew  is  right — 
would  have  availed  himself  of  any  other  source 
of  information  than  his  own  memory  of  the 
facts.  But  with  St  Luke  the  case  is  different. 
He  tells  us  plainly  in  his  Preface  that  he  was 
not  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  records, 
but  has  collected  with  much  care  all  necessary 
information  from  those  who  were.  He  depends, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  sources  which  were  ex¬ 
ternal  to  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  And  these  sources  were,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  written  documents.  That  also  he  tells  us 
quite  plainly,  though  his  meaning  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  “Many,”  he  says,  have  “taken 
in  hand  ”  to  put  on  record  an  account  of  the 
events  which  he  is  about  to  narrate.  And  since 
their  accounts  were  but  partial  and  incomplete, 
each  confined  to  a  single  portion  of  the  whole, 
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and  did  not  in  any  case  provide  a  uniform,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  orderly  narrative  of  the  whole  story, 
he  proposes  to  make  an  endeavour  to  fill  the  gap, 
and  for  the  first  time  to  provide  such  a  com¬ 
plete  history,  since  he  has  ample  and  authentic 
information  at  his  disposal  which  covers  the 
whole  ground,  and  begins  at  an  earlier  period 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Preface  of  St  Luke’s 
Gospel  gives  a  much  more  intelligible  meaning 
than  does  the  usual  explanation  that  there  were 
already  in  existence  a  number  of  Gospels  of  a 
more  or  less  complete  character  which  were 
known  to  St  Luke,  but  have  since  absolutely 
disappeared,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind 
them.  It  is,  moreover,  much  more  in  accord 
with  the  results  of  modern  research,  and  also 
supplies  the  reason  which  led  St  Luke  to  under¬ 
take  his  task.  If  it  be  accepted,  we  start  with 
an  acknowledgment  that  in  this  Gospel  at 
least,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  others, 
the  use  of  earlier  sources  of  a  written  character 
is  actually  and  definitely  claimed  by  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  as  affording  evidence  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  work,  and  giving  an 
answer  to  any  possible  objection  that  he  had 
not  himself  been  present  at  the  scenes  which 
he  describes. 
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Authorship  and  Date  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason 
for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  which 
assigns  the  authorship  of  this  Gospel  to  Luke, 
the  companion  and  disciple  of  St  Paul.  The 
argument  of  similarity  of  style,  which  has  been 
gone  into  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness, 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  this  Gospel  is 
by  the  same  writer  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  that  book  bears  in  itself  clear  indications 
that  it  was  written  by  someone  who  was  an 
actual  companion  of  St  Paul  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  missionary  work.  Nor  is  the  name 
of  Luke  sufficiently  notable  in  the  history  of 
the  first  century  to  make  it  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  tradition  in  its  favour.  It 
is,  therefore,  generally  admitted  by  conservative 
critics  of  the  present  day  that  St  Luke  was  the 
author,  and  we  need  not  discuss  the  matter 
further.  This  admission  fixes  the  date 

S^Luke’s  veiT  small  limits,  for  we  are  shut 

Gospel  down  to  the  probable  extent  of  the 
lifetime  of  a  companion  of  St  Paul. 
Allowing  St  Paul  to  have  been  a  little  younger 
than  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  allowing  St  Luke 
to  have  been  twenty  years  younger  than  St 
Paul,  we  get  as  the  very  latest  date  at  which 
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it  is  at  all  probable  that  the  Gospel  was  com¬ 
posed  the  year  a.d.  90,  or  thereabouts,  while  it 
may,  of  course,  have  been  written  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
internal  evidence  in  the  document  itself  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than 
some  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  event  took  place  in  the  year  70.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harnack  accordingly  puts  the  date  of  its 
composition  between  the  years  80  and  90,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept 
that  date  as  at  any  rate  that  of  its  final  revision, 
though  it  still  remains  quite  probable  that  parts 
of  it  were  put  together  at  an  earlier  date.  We 
will  return  to  this  subject  later  on,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  sources  which  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  formation  have  given  us  clearer 
ideas  on  the  matter. 


The  Sources  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel 

No  other  of  the  four  Gospels  seems  to  be  made 
up  out  of  so  many  and  various  sources 
as  does  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  We  ^sources” 
can  distinguish  at  least  five  principal 
sources,  which  are  quite  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other,  and  very  likely  more  may  have 
been  employed.  After  all,  this  is  just  what  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  St  Luke’s  own  words 
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in  his  Preface,  for  he  there  tells  us  that  he  knew 
of  “many”  such  documents,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  with  his  desire  to  produce  a  really  complete 
history,  he  would  have  made  use  of  all  which 
he  considered  were  of  a  sufficiently  authentic 
character.  It  would  have  been,  however,  quite 
an  impossible  task  to  distinguish  these  various 
sources,  and  to  decide  with  any  kind  of  certainty 
which  portions  of  the  completed  whole  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  each,  were  it  not  for  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  we  happen  to  possess  in  its 
integrity  one  of  the  sources  employed,  and  that, 
too,  the  most  important  of  all,  since  it  supplies 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole.  With  its  aid 
the  task  becomes  comparatively  an  easy  one, 
for  we  have  in  it  a  key  to  unlock  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 


i.  Si  Mark's  Gospel 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark 
is  to  be  found,  with  only  very  slight  alterations, 
in  St  Luke.  Not  unfrequently  the  reason  for 
the  alteration  is  clear  enough,  and  is  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  latter  writer  to  express  himself 
with  greater  clearness  than  St  Mark  had  done, 
or  else  is  the  result  of  efforts  to  improve  the 
style.  St  Luke  was  a  very  much  better  Greek 
scholar  than  was  St  Mark,  for  Greek  was  quite 
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possibly  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  he  writes 
it  with  a  greater  purity  and  literary  skill  than 
does  any  other  of  the  New  Testament  authors. 
St  Mark’s  style,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of 
Hebraisms  and  awkward  expressions.  It  is  the 
style  of  a  man  who  is  writing  a  language 
with  which  he  has  indeed  a  considerable 
acquaintance,  but  over  which  he  is  very  far  from 
possessing  a  complete  mastery.  He  thinks  in 
Hebrew  though  he  writes  in  Greek,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  apt  to  be  Hebraic,  although  the  words 
and  the  grammatical  construction  are  in  them¬ 
selves  good  enough  Greek.  These  awkward¬ 
nesses  of  expression  are  for  the  most  part  re¬ 
moved  by  St  Luke,  and  account  for  a  large  part 
of  the  alterations,  but  even  after  we  have  made 
the  fullest  allowances  for  this  cause  there  remain 
a  certain  number  of  changes  and  differences,  of 
omissions  and  additions,  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  this  way,  and  which  suggest,  if 
they  do  not  actually  prove,  that  it  was  not  from 
a  document  in  all  respects  identical  with  our 
present  Gospel  of  St  Mark  that  St  Luke  drew 
this  portion  of  his  information,  but  from 
one  which  very  greatly  resembled  it,  ^fgrence 
and  was  probably  simply  an  earlier 
form  of  the  existing  Gospel.  There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  for  us  to  go  at  all  deeply 
into  this  question,  for  it  is  one  upon  which 
scholars  are  not  agreed,  and  in  any  case 
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the  document  used  by  St  Luke  differed  so  little 
from  our  present  Gospel  of  St  Mark  that  we 
may  be  content  in  a  mere  sketch  such  as  this  to 
leave  the  matter  without  further  investigation. 


2.  A  Collection  of  Sayings  of  Christ 

The  next  document  which  has  left  its  traces 
must  have  been  a  collection  of  the  Sayings  of 
our  Blessed  Lord.  There  is  reason,  as  most 
of  you,  no  doubt,  are  already  aware,  to  believe 
that  some  such  collection  of  the  Words  of  Christ 
was  one  of  the  earliest  written  documents  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Christian  community,  and  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Apostle  St 
Nucleus  of  Matthew.  This  collection  seems,  in- 
Gospei  of  deed,  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the 
St  Matthew  Q0Spe]  which  now  bears  that  Apostle’s 
name  ;  being  combined,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  continuous  narrative,  with  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark  ;  which  here  again  provides  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  rest  is  built,  just  as  we  have 
already  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke.  The  question  then  at  once 
arises,  and  is  of  great  interest,  whether  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Sayings  of  Christ  which  ‘was  used  by 
St  Luke  is  or  is  not  identical  with  the  one  which 
is  incorporated  into  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew. 
Here  again  we  have  a  problem  on  which  scholars 
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in  the  past  have  held  opposite  opinions  ;  but  we 
seem  now  to  be  approaching  a  general  agreement 
that  they  cannot  have  been  the  same,  but  that 
the  collection  used  by  St  Luke  must  have  been 
of  a  much  more  rudimentary  character  than  the 
other.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the 
two  collections  were  wholly  independent  of  one 
another,  but  the  document  used  by  St  Luke  was 
perhaps  an  earlier  draft,  in  a  less  ordered  and 
literary  form  than  it  afterwards  assumed. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  of  certain 
collections  of  “  Sayings  of  Christ,”  though  these 
are  of  much  later  date  and  of  extremely  doubtful 
authenticity,  may  yet  serve  to  suggest  the  prob¬ 
able  form  of  such  a  collection  in  the 
first  century.  It  would  consist  of  a  probable 
series  of  utterances,  for  the  most  part  structure 
more  or  less  proverbial  in  character, 
written  down  without  any  definite  order  or  con¬ 
nection,  and  without  any  clue  being  given  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been 
originally  spoken.  These  disconnected  sayings, 
useless  in  that  form  for  the  purpose  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative,  and  yet  far  too  valuable  and 
authentic  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  St  Luke 
seems  to  have  taken  one  by  one,  and  to  have 
made  inquiries,  as  was,  no  doubt,  still  possible  to 
do,  as  to  the  time  and  occasions  when  they  were 
originally  given  to  the  world.  He  then  worked 
them  into  the  narrative,  giving  to  each  as  far 
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as  he  could  its  own  appropriate  setting  and 
connections — a  setting,  however,  which  in  not 
a  few  instances  we  find  to  differ  from  that  to 
which  they  are  assigned  in  St  Matthew. 

3.  St  Philip  the  Evangelist 

The  two  sources  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  were  common  both  to  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke,  and  between  them  provide  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  matter  which 
“Sources”  js  g-jven  by  both  Evangelists  ;  but  St 

peculiar  to  f  1  ,  1  1  •  , 

St  Luke  Luke  had  other  and  special  sources  at 
his  command  which  were  apparently 
not  known  to  the  other  Evangelist,  and  which 
form  the  distinctive  portion  of  his  Gospel.  You 
may  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  one  such  special 
source  in  the  long  insertion  of  narrative  matter 
which  breaks  into  the  framework  of  the  Marcan 
story  between  the  ninth  and  the  eighteenth  chap¬ 
ters.  This  “great  insertion,”  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  the  despair  of  those  harmonists  who  insist  on 
treating  each  of  the  Gospels  as  being  an  orderly 
and  strictly  chronological  statement  of  the  events 
of  our  Lord’s  life.  The  occurrences  there  re¬ 
corded  refuse  altogether  to  fit  in  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  found  in  the  other  Evangelists  unless 
much  ingenuity  and  some  little  '  violence  be 
brought  to  bear.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
came  into  St  Luke’s  hands  as  an  independent 
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collection  of  Gospel  material,  and  that  he  has 
incorporated  it  almost  as  it  stood,  giving  it  only 
a  very  slight  connection  with  the  main  thread 
of  his  story,  and  not  attempting  to  harmonise 
the  two  sources  so  far  as  chronological  exactness 
is  concerned. 

This  particular  source  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  contains  portions  of  the  Interest 
Gospel  story  which  we  shall  all  of  us  of  this 
feel  we  should  ill  do  without — such  as,  “Source 
to  give  one  or  two  examples,  the  Parables  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  It 
is  this  portion  of  his  Gospel  which  gives  the 
character  of  wide  human  sympathy  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  St  Luke’s  work,  and  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  question  of  special  interest  to  ask 
whence  it  was,  and  from  what  teacher,  _ _ 

Who  was 

that  words  which  have  had  so  mar-  Author 
vellous  an  influence  on  the  world’s  of  thls 

“  Source  ’  ? 

development  were  originally  recorded. 

Very  possibly  we  may  never  be  able  to  answer 
this  question  with  anything  approaching  certainty, 
but  there  are  a  few  points  which  may,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  for  a  more  or  less  plausible  con¬ 
jecture,  and  it  may  serve  to  interest  you,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  greater  distinctness 
to  what  I  am  saying,  if  we  pause  a  few  moments 
in  order  to  subject  these  indications,  faint  and 
inconclusive  as  they  must  be  allowed  to  be,  to 
a  brief  examination. 
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The  name  which  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you 
as  being  the  one  of  our  Lord’s  disciples 
Piuhp the  wk0  formecj  ,-his  collection  and  gave  it 
to  St  Luke  is  Philip  the  Deacon.  He 
is  given  the  title  of  Evangelist  in  a  very  marked 
way  by  St  Luke  himself,  being  the  only  person 
to  whom  that  title  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  although  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  word  implies  actual  authorship,  still  it 
does  suggest  at  the  very  least  a  certain  marked 
familiarity  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  Gospel 
story  by  which  he  was  distinguished  among  the 
other  officials  of  the  Church  in  Palestine.  There 
exists,  too,  an  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  early  date, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Philip ;  and  these 
Apocryphal  writings  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  nearly  always  imply  the  earlier  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  authentic  document,  whose  name 
they  adopt,  and  for  which  it  is  desired  that  they 
shall  be  mistaken.  St  Luke  was  resident  for 
two  years  in  Philip’s  house  at  Caesarea  about 
the  year  57,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
it  was  from  him  that  he  obtained  much  of  the 
information  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  the  Acts, 
and  especially  the  details  there  recorded  about 
Philip’s  own  evangelistic  work  ,in  Samaria. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  he  should  at  the  same  time  have  obtained 
any  material  that  Philip  may  have  had  to  give 
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him  for  the  enrichment  of  his  Gospel  also.  The 
mention  of  Samaria,  too,  suggests  the  fact  that 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Gospel  shows  a 
quite  peculiar  interest  in  Samaria  and  the 
Samaritans — almost  every  instance  in  which  the 
Samaritans  are  mentioned  by  the  Synoptic 
writers  being  limited  to  this  short  part  of  St 
Luke.  These  small  indications  are,  as  will  be 
seen,  very  far  from  amounting  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  but  still,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  definite 
information,  they  may  have  their  value  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  interesting  conjecture  and  in  assisting 
the  memory  to  keep  this  one  of  St  Luke’s  sources 
clear  and  distinct. 


4.  The  Passion  Document 

Almost  all  through  his  Gospel,  as  has  already 
been  said,  St  Luke  uses  the  work  of  St  Mark 
as  a  framework,  to  which  he  adds  materials  gath¬ 
ered  from  other  sources.  He  treats  St  Mark 
with  great  respect,  and  makes  him  his  primary 
authority.  But  when  he  comes  to 

the  Passion  of  our  Lord  his  proced-  Abrupt 

...  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Alteration 

ure  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  altered.  0f  “Source” 

In  this  portion  of  his  narrative  it  is  in  Passion 
.  ,  ,  1  ,  r  Narrative 

evident  that  he  is  possessed  01  some 

other  information,  which  he  believes  to  be  as 

authentic,  or  rather,  indeed,  more  authentic,  than 
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that  which  he  could  collect  from  St  Mark. 

When  we  consider  the  tradition  which  tells  us 

that  St  Mark’s  Gospel  is  nothing  else  than 

St  Peter’s  preaching,  so  that  all  its  statements 

must  have  come  to  St  Luke  with  the  highest 

possible  Apostolic  authority,  it  is  certainly  very 

remarkable  that  he  should  have  so  largely 

neglected  it  in  this  portion  of  his  work.  It  says 

much  for  the  great  importance  and  value  he 

assigned  to  this  other  authority  that  he  should 

have  used  it  so  exclusively  in  this  most  important 

section  of  his  Gospel,  and  our  curiosity  is  at 

once  on  fire  to  know  whether  any  light  can  be 

thrown  on  the  source  from  which  he  derived  this 

information.  I  have  very  recently  discussed  the 

subject  in  the  pages  of  The  Dublin  Review , 

and  have  put  forward  my  reasons 

T,hif  “Source”  for  thinking  that  this  source  was 
of  Hebrew  ° 

Origin  an  account  of  the  Passion,  put 

forth  in  Hebrew,  at  an  exceedingly 
early  date,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  Nicodemus.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  argument  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  of  this  kind,  for  it  rests  on  a  good  deal  of 
more  or  less  minute  comparison  between  docu¬ 
ments,  so  I  can  do  no  more  here  than  to  state 
my  conclusions,  which  are,  however,  supported 
by  a  good  deal  of  evidence  and  by  coincid¬ 
ences  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  any 
other  way.  These  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 
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At  some  period  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70,  and  quite  possibly  a  good 
many  years  before  that  event,  this  account  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ  was  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  Christians  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was 
circulated  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  We 
can  even  with  some  plausibility  conjecture  the 
name  of  the  document.  It  was  entitled  “Things 
done  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  and  was  confined 
to  the  events  of  the  last  three  days  of  our  Lord’s 
life.  In  the  next  century,  when  the  true  story 
of  its  composition  had  been  forgotten,  a 
confusion  arose,  and  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  official  report  made  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  as  Procurator  of  Syria,  to  the  u 
Emperor  Tiberius  at  Rome.  The  ActaPiatl 
origin  of  the  mistake  is  plain  enough.  It  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  title, 
which  was  thought  to  imply  that  the  whole 
document  was  actually  the  work  of  Pilate ; 
whereas  in  reality  it  only  meant  to  express  that 
it  was  a  record  of  events  that  happened  during 
the  period  of  his  Procuratorship  and  by  reason 
of  commands  given  and  judgement  passed  by 
his  authority.  It  is  less  easy  to  understand 
how  such  a  document  as  this  must  have  been, 
if  this  theory  is  correct,  could  possibly  have 
been,  mistaken  by  even  the  most  uncritical  of 
readers  for  the  work  of  a  heathen  and  of  a 
Roman  Magistrate ;  but  we  have  to  remember 
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that  it  was  not  a  critical  age,  and  also  that  a 
belief  was  already  prevalent  that  Pilate  had 
before  his  death  become  a  Christian.  Still,  that 
the  confusion  did  actually  arise,  and  that  it 
prevailed  even  in  the  most  educated  circles,  is 
definitely  proved  by  the  very  curious  fact 
that  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  in  the 
Apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  they 
respectively  compiled  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  actually  do  appeal  to  a 
report  made  by  Pilate,  which  they  assume  can 
be  found  among  the  Archives.  The  details 
which  they  quote,  and  in  confirmation  of  which 
they  make  their  appeal,  are  such  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  they  are  referring  to  an 
actual  document  which  was  known  to  them, 
which  they,  no  doubt  in  all  good  faith,  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pilate,  but  which  was  in  fact 
not  only  a  Christian  document,  but  one  which 
had  exceedingly  close  affinities  with  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  in  particular  with  the  Gospel  of 
St  Luke.  The  suggestion  which  I  ventured  to 
put  forward  in  The  Dublin  Review ,  and  which 
I  now  make  to  you,  is  that  this  Christian  docu¬ 
ment  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  altogether 
lost,  but  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  we  still  possess  it,  at  least  in  substance, 
since  it  was  the  unknown  authority  upon  which 
St  Luke  depends  for  his  Passion  narrative,  which 
he  has  preferred  even  to  the  account  given  by 
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St  Mark,  and  which  he  has  preserved  for  our 
edification  by  incorporating  it,  more  or  less  entire, 
in  the  pages  of  his  Gospel.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  justify  us 
in  regarding  it  as  proved  that  the  author  of 
this  document  was  Nicodemus,  but 

,  1  c  1  Nicodemus 

there  is  some  ground  lor  the  state¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  tradition ;  and  the  thing 
is  not  by  any  means  impossible,  since  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  seems  to  have  been  composed 
at  a  very  early  date  and  to  have  been  originally 
put  forth  in  Hebrew.  But,  however  this  may 
stand,  it  will  at  least  assist  our  imaginations  and 
help  us  to  keep  our  ideas  clear  and  definite,  if 
we  accept  the  suggestion  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  and  for  these  purposes  attach  the  name 
of  Nicodemus  to  this  one  of  St  Luke’s  sources, 
just  as  we  did  in  the  last  case  that  of  St  Philip 
the  Deacon. 

5.  The  Birth  Narrative 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  one  which  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  the  special 
sources  employed  by  St  Luke,  and  which  logically 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  given  the  first 
position — the  short  account,  namely,  of  the 
birth  and  early  years  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  which 
makes  up  the  first  two  chapters  of  St  Luke’s 
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Gospel.  I  did  this  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because 
its  own  intrinsic  interest  is  such  that  it  makes  a 
good  conclusion  to  the  investigations  we  are  just 
now  trying  to  make  ;  and  secondly,  because  in 
so  doing  we  are  very  probably  following  out 
historical  precedent,  since  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  first  chapters  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  added  after  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel  had  been  composed. 

There  can  be  no  Christian  who  does  not 
cherish  a  quite  exceptional  love  and  affection  for 
this  particular  portion  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel.  It 

is  from  these  two  chapters,  and  from 
Contents  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

them  alone,  that  we  learn  the  details 

of  the  coming  of  the  Angel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Nazareth  with  the  great  news  that  she  had 
been  selected  to  become  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
so  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  Saviour  should 
be  born  who  should  save  His  people  from  their 
sins.  Here  only,  again,  do  we  find  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  few 
scanty  details  which  are  all  that  we  are  allowed 
to  know  about  the  childhood  of  Jesus  and  His 
early  years.  Lastly,  it  is  in  these  two  chapters 
that  we  find  the  Hymns ;  the  Benedictus ,  the 
Magnificat ,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis ;  which  have 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  '  the  Christian 
imagination  and  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  daily  worship  of  the  Church.  The  question 
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whence  it  was  that  St  Luke  obtained  this  in¬ 
formation  is  one  which  for  importance  and 
interest  can  yield  to  no  other  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  Gospels. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may,  I  think,  put  it  down 
as  quite  certain  that  St  Luke  did  not 
collect  all  this  from  merely  oral  tradi- 
tion  and  then  write  it  down  in  words  this  to  be  an 
of  his  own.  That,  of  course,  is  a  ^^ou^e6”* 
perfectly  conceivable  way  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  have  come  to  him,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  some  details  of  the  Gospel  have 
no  other  origin,  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  as  a  probable,  or  even  as  a  possible, 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  two  chapters. 
The  reason  is  twofold.  St  Luke  was,  according 
to  all  tradition,  a  Gentile,  the  only  one  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  who  was  not  of  Jewish 
birth.  He  was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but 
whether  he  was  previously  a  proselyte  of 
Judaism  is  not  certainly  known.  His  native 
language  was  probably  Greek,  which  he  writes 
with  so  much  ease  and  purity ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  possessed  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  or  rather  of  Aramaic, 
the  dialect  of  Hebrew  current  at  that  time  in 
Palestine,  for  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
of  documents  written  in  that  dialect.  Still,  his 
mode  of  thought  and  his  way  of  expressing 
himself  would  have  remained  Greek  and  not 
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Hebrew,  with  Western  affinities  and  not  wholly 
Oriental,  differing  from  other  and  more  purely 
Oriental  writers  in  a  way  which  would  be 
easily  recognised,  whenever  he  was  setting 
down  his  own  thoughts  or  writing  freely  a  com¬ 
position  of  his  own.  But  these  first  two 
chapters  of  his  Gospel  show  no  sign  whatever 
of  even  the  smallest  admixture  of  Greek 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  definitely  Jewish  portion  of  the  Gospels, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  whole  New 
Testament. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  poetical  com¬ 
positions  which  form  so  marked  a 
Poetry  feature  °f  these  two  chapters.  They 
are  entirely  Jewish  both  in  their  form, 
which  preserves  the  parallelism  distinctive  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  also  in  their  thought.  It 
is  quite  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  the 
composition  of  any  but  one  of  purely  Jewish 
birth  and  bringing  up,  and  what  is  true  of  these 
poems  is  in  a  lesser  degree  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  chapters.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  with 
practical  certainty,  that  here  again  we  have  to 
do  with  a  document  which  was  not  originally 
composed  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but  was 
incorporated  by  him  with  the  rest  of  his  work, 
and  was  very  probably  translated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  As  I  have  already  said,  there 
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exists  evidence  which  seems  to  show  that  this 
incorporation  took  place  after  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  compiled,  and,  indeed,  after  it 
had  become  widely  known  in  this  incomplete 
form.  This  evidence  I  shall  deal  with  presently  ; 
just  now  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  deduc¬ 
tions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.  It  has 
been  seriously  put  forward  that  the  fact  that 
this  document  was  only  added  to  the  Gospel 
in  a  second  edition,  so  to  speak,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  prove  that  it  was  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  and,  therefore, 
so  far,  of  less  authenticity.  This  is  Example  of 

.  1  r  i  -r  Unscientific 

a  good  example  ot  the  unscientific  criticism 
criticism  of  which  I  was  speaking  in 
an  earlier  part  of  my  lecture.  Of  course,  in 
reality,  as  will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  gives  the 
matter  a  moment’s  consideration,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  ground  for  any  inference  of  the  kind. 
The  question  which  of  these  two  documents  thus 
incorporated  together  to  form  our  present  Gospel 
is  the  older  is  one  which  can  be  decided,  if  at 
all,  only  by  a  careful  examination  and  comparison 
of  the  documents  themselves  and  not  by  any 
such  a  priori  methods.  We  must  therefore,  if 
we  would  know  the  truth,  now  apply  ourselves 
to  make  such  an  examination. 

The  author  of  these  two  chapters  was  not  only, 
as  has  already  been  said,  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
education,  but  was  possessed  of  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  Temple  services  and  ritual. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  round  of  Temple  ob- 
The  servances  as  being  still  in  full  force,  and 

Author  a  does  not  give  a  hint  that  all  this  was, 
Jew  and  had  been  for  many  years,  a  thing 

of  the  past,  with  no  probability  of  its  resuscita¬ 
tion.  Precisely  the  same  argument  which  is 
used  to  show  that  St  Luke’s  Gospel  cannot,  as 
a  whole,  be  earlier  than  some  years  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  avails  also  to  prove,  when  it  is 
turned  the  other  way,  that  these  first  two  chapters 
must  have  been  originally  composed  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
assigned  to  any  date  later  than  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  We  are  led,  too,  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
in  Aramaic  ;  if  at  least  that  is  a  fair  deduction 
from  the  many  Hebraisms,  both  in  thought  and 
language,  which  it  contains  ;  for  this  dialect  was 
not  in  use  to  any  great  extent  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  over  the 
world  of  those  who  spoke  it. 

We  have  now  arrived,  then,  at  certain  con¬ 
clusions  which  narrow  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  limits  within  which  we  are  to  look 
for  the  author  of  this  document.  We  know  that 
it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that  it  was  written  by 
one  who  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  that  its  date 
cannot  be  later  that  a.d.  70,  and  m4y  very  prob¬ 
ably  be  considerably  earlier.  Now  there  comes 
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in  another  indication  which  narrows  the  field  still 
more.  Professor  Ramsay  in  his  well-known  book, 
“  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?  ”  points 
out  that  the  whole  of  these  two  chapters  woman 
are  marked  by  a  singular  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  he  draws  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  information  must  have  come 
to  St  Luke  through  a  woman,  since  the  whole 
is  told  so  much  from  the  mother’s  point  of 
view. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  document  itself,  and 
try  to  discover  from  its  own  pages  what  it 
may  have  to  tell  us  about  its  author  and  the 
source  from  which  its  statements  are  derived,  we 
shall  realise  at  once  that  the  ultimate  authority, 
if  the  document  has  any  value  at  all,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Virgin  Mother  herself.  No 
other  ear  heard  the  words  of  the  Angel  at  the 
Annunciation,  nor  could  any  other  living  witness, 
so  many  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  have 
supplied  the  details  of  the  Visitation  or  of  the  Birth 
at  Bethlehem.  Moreover,  the  narrative  actually 
claims,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  her  testimony.  What  else  can  be  the 
meaning  of  the  statement,  three  times  repeated 
with  slight  variations,  that  “  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart  ”  ?  Professor  Ramsay  is  surely  right  when 
he  says  of  this  that  he  who  wrote  thus 
believed  himself  to  have  the  testimony  of 
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the  Virgin  Mother  for  that  which  he  was 
recording. 

Our  next  question  will  be  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  information,  ultimately  resting  as  it 
does  on  our  Lady’s  authority,  was  preserved 
for  later  generations  of  Christians  by  coming 
into  the  possession  of  St  Luke.  The  theory  of 
an  actual  meeting  between  the  Evangelist  and 
our  Lady,  supported  though  it  is  by  the  por¬ 
traits  of  her  that  are  traditionally  by  his  hand, 
is  one  that  presents  considerable  difficulty,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  We  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  visit  to  Palestine  on  the  part  of  St 
Luke  at  any  earlier  period  than  about  a.d.  57, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  at  that  compara¬ 
tively  late  period  the  Blessed  Virgin  can  still 
have  been  alive.  All  tradition  at  any  rate  is 
against  her  having  lived  so  long.  And,  besides, 
the  indications  seem  to  show  that  it  was  in 
written  form,  and  not  orally,  that  St  Luke  ob¬ 
tained  this  material. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  before  us,  we  find 
that  this  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  most 
probably  written  down  in  Hebrew,  not  originally 
in  Greek;  some  years  before  a.d.  70;  by  a  woman 
of  Jewish  birth  and  upbringing ;  and  further, 
that  owing  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  it  must  ultimately  have  been 
derived  immediately  from  the  Mother  herself. 
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Obviously  the  simplest  way  in  which  these  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  satisfied  is  by  the  supposition 
that  our  Lady  herself  committed  her 
knowledge  to  writing  —  whether  by  Qu^Lady  ? 
dictation  or  by  autograph  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  no  consequence — and  that  the  manu¬ 
script  came  later  into  the  hands  of  St  Luke,  and 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  prefixed 
to  his  Gospel.  Any  other  supposition  either  does 
violence  to  some  of  the  evidence  or  else  intro¬ 
duces  unnecessary  complication  into  the  process. 

I  need  not  stop  now  to  point  out  how  enor¬ 
mously  this  story  of  the  birth  and  early  years 
of  Christ  gains  in  value  and  interest  if  we  can, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  results  of 
scientific  criticism,  but  rather  by  loyally  following 
out  the  indications  which  criticism  affords,  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  it  straight  from  the  lips  or 
pen  of  her  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  instrument 
through  whom  He  was  to  come  into  the  world, 
and  whose  special  charge  it  was  to  watch  over 
His  helpless  Infancy.  There  will  be  no  one 
who  will  not  feel  that  the  critics  have  done  him 
real  service,  by  making  it  possible  to  believe 
that  these  two  most  beautiful  chapters  enshrine 
the  actual  words  and  thoughts  of  her  whom  all 
generations  of  mankind,  through  so  many  hundreds 
of  years,  have  learned  to  designate  pre-eminently 
Blessed. 
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The  History  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  one 
Gospel,  and  have  examined  with  some  amount 
of  detail  into  the  sources  from  which  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  seems  to  have  drawn  his  information.  So 
far  the  theories  we  have  suggested  remain  mere 
conjectures,  depending  solely  upon  inferences 
made  from  the  internal  evidence  the  Gospel 
affords.  We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  how 
far  the  particular  conclusions  arrived  at  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  actual  facts  of  St  Luke’s  life 
and  with  the  general  conditions  of  the  time,  so 
far  as  those  are  known  to  us  from  history.  It 
is  always  a  good  thing  to  test  one’s  ideas  in  this 
way,  and  to  do  so  will  often  lead  to  fresh  light 
being  thrown  on  a  subject,  and  also  sometimes 
to  the  discovery  that  theories  which  look  perfect 
as  long  as  they  are  regarded  simply  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  are  plainly  impossible  when  considered  in 
connection  with  facts  and  figures. 

The  period  of  St  Luke’s  life  when,  so  far  as 
we  know,  he  was  most  likely  to  have  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  collect  the  re¬ 
quisite  information  to  produce  a  Gospel 
was  the  two  years  when,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
Acts  (xxi.  8),  he  abode  with  Philip  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  at  Caesarea.  The  date  ordinarily  given 
for  this  is  about  a.d.  57 ;  and  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves  much  about  its  accuracy,  since 
the  exact  year  does  not  affect  the  argument. 
How  far,  then,  is  it  probable  that  the  materials 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  would  have 
been  available  for  a  resident  in  Caesarea  about 
that  time?  We  will  go  through  them  one  by 
one. 

St  Mark’s  Gospel  in  its  present  form  would 

clearly  not  have  been  available,  unless,  indeed, 

we  are  to  give  up  the  strong  tradition 

o  r  o  Ur-Marcus 

that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  at  a 
later  date.  But  then,  as  we  have  said,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  quite  the  present  form 
of  the  Gospel  that  St  Luke  employed,  but  an 
earlier  draft  of  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  an  earlier  draft  may  not  have  been  in 
existence  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show,1  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  reason  for  thinking  that  such  a 
draft  was  actually  existing  at  that  time ;  and 
more,  that  the  place  at  which  it  was  written, 
and  where  it  would  naturally  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  was  precisely  this  very  town  of  Caesarea 
at  which  St  Luke  was  living.  So  far,  then, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  early  edition  of  the 
Sayings  of  Christ  and  the  special  account  of 
the  Passion  of  which  we  have  spoken.  These 
two  were  probably  among  the  earliest  Christian 
1  Monthly  Review ,  1 904. 
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writings,  and  will  have  been  produced  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  itself.  Caesarea  was  so  near  to  Jerusalem 
that  any  documents  current  at  the  capital  would 
also  have  been  known  at  the  provincial  town, 
even  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  St  Luke  never 
availed  himself  of  his  proximity  to  Jerusalem  to 
go  there  himself.  He  would,  therefore,  have  been 
able  to  possess  himself  of  both  of  these  without 
any  difficulty.  The  “great  insertion”  we  have 
already  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Philip 
in  whose  house  he  was  staying,  and  who  would 
naturally  have  placed  any  special  information 
he  may  have  possessed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
guest  and  fellow- worker.  Here  again  the  facts 
fit  in  perfectly  well  with  the  theory,  nor  is  any 
difficulty  presented  by  the  first  two  chapters. 
Our  Lady  must  almost  certainly  have  been  dead 
before  that  date,  and  consequently  her  testimony 
must  already,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  at  all, 
have  been  available  either  in  writing,  or  at  the 
very  least  in  the  memory  of  someone  to  whom 
she  had  committed  it.  There  would  be  no  impos¬ 
sibility  involved  did  our  theory  require  the  sup¬ 
position  that  St  Luke  obtained  his  knowledge  here 
also  at  this  same  period,  though,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  you  directly,  this  was  probably  not  the  case. 

The  critics  are  apparently  right  in  their  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  cannot  be  earlier  than  a'.d.  8o  ;  yet  he 
seems  to  have  had  his  materials  ready  as  early 
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as  a.d.  57,  perhaps  earlier  still.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  he  carried  these  materials  about 
with  him  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that 
only  at  the  end  of  that  period  did  the  idea  of 
combining  them  into  a  single  volume  occur  to 
his  mind  ?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  this  Gospel  as  of  St  Mark,  and 
that  here  also  we  have  to  do  with  two  separate 
recensions,  the  later  of  which  is  the  one  which 
we  now  have  in  our  Bibles  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  tends 
to  make  us  think  that  there  were  two  editions. 
The  state  of  the  text,  for  instance,  seems 
to  require  some  such  explanation.  It  is  Edi°ions 
not  a  subject  which  I  can  go  into  now  in 
any  detail,  but  the  point  is  that  there  exist  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  of  this  particular 
Gospel  which  exhibit  readings  widely  different 
from  the  text  generally  received.  The  best  known 
of  these  manuscripts  is  the  Codex  Bezse  in  the 
Cambridge  library.  Professor  Blass,1  who  is  a 
very  high  authority  on  such  a  subject,  maintains 
that  this  striking  variation  of  text  can  only  be 
due  to  there  having  been  two  separate  editions, 
varying  a  good  deal  one  from  the  other,  put 
forth  at  different  times,  and  both  regarded  as 
authoritative,  so  that  the  readings  from  one 
edition  have,  in  the  course  of  copying  and  through 
the  desire  of  getting  the  best  possible  text,  been 

1  “  Philology  of  the  Gospels.” 
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incorporated  into  the  other.  If  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  these  variations,  there  seems 
further  reason  for  supposing  that  the  earlier 
edition  did  not  contain  any  narrative  of  the 
Birth,  but  began,  like  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
with  the  preaching  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  This  is  made  probable 
by  many  small  indications,  and  especially  by  one 
piece  of  direct  evidence.  In  the  second  century, 
about  a.d.  140,  there  arrived  at  Rome  a  certain 
heretic  of  the  name  of  Marcion.  This 
Gospel11  S  man  came  from  Pontus,  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  brought  with  him 
a  Gospel,  which  he  said  was  the  only  one  re¬ 
ceived,  or  even  known,  in  the  regions  from 
whence  he  came.  It  was  not  by  him  attributed 
to  any  individual  author,  but  was  described  as 
the  “Gospel  of  the  Lord,”  though  he  seems 
to  have  connected  it  in  some  way  with  the 
name  of  St  Paul.  Of  this  Gospel  we  have 
a  considerable  knowledge  from  the  writings  of 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  though  neither  of 
them  can  be  at  all  implicitly  trusted  where  any 
critical  question  is  involved.  Marcion’s  Gospel 
turns  out  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  but  apparently  with  a  good 
many  omissions,  and  especially  lacking  the  first 
two  chapters.  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  at 
that  time  that  Marcion  should  >be  accused  of 
having  wilfully  mutilated  the  Gospel  for  his  own 
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purposes,  and  this  is  accordingly  the  main  ground 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  But  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  especially  on  the  part 
of  German  critics,  to  reverse  the  charge,  and 
to  say  that  Marcion’s  Gospel  was  in  reality  the 
original,  and  that  it  is  the  Gospel  now  generally 
received  which  has  been  interpolated  and  cor¬ 
rupted.  That  accusation  has  been  completely 
refuted  by  Professor  Sanday  of  Oxford,  who  has 
shown  conclusively,  by  an  exhaustive  linguistic 
argument,  that  the  so-called  interpolations  are 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 
This,  while  it  is,  of  course,  conclusive  against 
any  attack  upon  the  authenticity  of  these  portions, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Professor  Sanday,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Marcion  may  still  represent  an 
earlier  form  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel,  and  that  the 
critics  may  so  far  be  right  in  their  conclusions  ; 
while  our  present  Gospel  is  a  later  recension, 
made  by  St  Luke  himself  when  additional 
material  had  come  into  his  possession. 

This  short  statement  puts  us  into  a  position 
to  discuss,  or  rather  for  me  to  lay  before  you, 
for  we  shall  not  have  time  to  discuss  it  at  length, 
the  solution  which  seems  to  me  to  fit  in  best 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  I  should 
suggest,  then,  that  the  materials  for  the  Gospel 
were  for  the  most  part  collected  by  St  Luke 
during  the  two  years  that  he  was  living  at 

D 
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Caesarea.  The  need  of  a  compilation  which 
would  give  in  a  single  narrative  all  that  required 
to  be  known  concerning  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  must  have  been  keenly  felt  by  St  Paul 
in  the  course  of  his  missionary  work,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  it  was  by  his 
direction  and  with  his  advice  that  the  work  was 
originally  put  in  hand.  If  we  assume 
Gospel*8  t^at  t^ie  was  completed  during 

the  stay  at  Csesarea  it  would  have 
been  available  for  use  on  the  third  missionary 
journey,  which  commenced  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  this  way  would  have  become 
known  throughout  Asia  Minor  —  copies  of  it 
being,  no  doubt,  left  at  each  city  or  church 
that  was  visited.  We  can  understand  that  at 
that  time,  when  as  yet  no  other  Gospel  was 
current,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  work 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  any  author. 
It  would  naturally  be  known  by  the  very  names 
that  Marcion  said  his  Gospel  was  called  by — as 
“The  Gospel,”  or  the  “Gospel  of  the  Lord.” 
This  explanation,  too,  gives  an  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing  to  those  words  of  St  Paul :  “according  to  my 
Gospel,”  and  “the  brother  whose  praise  is  in 
the  Gospel,”  which  the  ancients  unanimously 
referred  to  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  but  which 
are  otherwise  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
evidence,  which  seems  to  show  that  this  Gospel 
was  not  written  till  after  the  Apostle’s  death.  It 
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also  gives  a  clear  meaning  to  the  saying  of 
Tertullian,  that  Paul  was  the  “illuminator”  of 
Luke  (c.  Marc.  iv.  2) ;  and  again  :  “  Lucae  diges- 
tum  Paulo  adscribere  solent  ”  {ibid.  iv.  5). 

That  this  earlier  recension  did  not  contain 
the  history  of  the  Birth  seems  probable,  alike 
from  the  fact  that  Marcion’s  Gospel  lacked  it, 
as  also  from  the  absence  of  any  clear  allusion 
to  that  history  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  document  was  not 
among  those  obtained  by  St  Luke  during  his 
stay  at  Caesarea,  which,  of  course,  in  no  way 
involves  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  yet  in 
existence,  but  only  that  it  had  not  then  become 
the  common  property  of  the  Church. 

At  some  much  later  time,  then,  we  must 
imagine  St  Luke,  who  by  this  time  had  come 
into  possession  of  additional  information  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  important  document  of  all,  deter¬ 
mining  to  go  through  his  work  again — beginning 
this  time  not  with  the  Baptism,  but  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  “tracing  the  course  Ren^gion 
of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,” 
and  going  on  to  correct  details  where  necessary, 
and  to  add  any  additional  information  which 
he  judged  authentic  and  important.  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  the  preface  was  com¬ 
posed  and  prefixed  to  the  finished  work,  which 
now  was  identical  with  our  present  Gospel.  We 
may  readily  agree  with  the  critics,  and  especially 
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with  Professor  Harnack,  that  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  the  date  of  this  final  revision  cannot  have 
been  much  earlier  than  a.d.  8o.  The  point 
which  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  making  is 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
have  been  an  earlier  form  of  the  Gospel,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  regards  the  bulk  of  its 
contents,  written  and  current  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Result  of  these  Theories 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  net 
results  of  what  has  been  said.  The  subject  of 
the  lecture,  you  will  remember,  is  “  The  Witness 
of  the  Gospels,”  which  I  interpret  to  mean  the 
question  how  far  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  Gospels  is  affected,  for  better  or  worse, 
by  recent  discoveries  and  modern  criticism.  I 
have  tried  to  answer  that  question  by  taking 
one  particular  Gospel  and  putting  before  you 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  myself  have  been 
led  in  my  study  of  the  subject.  These  con¬ 
clusions  are,  I  believe,  not  incompatible  with  the 
received  results  of  the  best  critics,  and  all  that 
I  claim  for  them  is  that  they  represent  a  view 
which  can  be  held  by  an  intelligent  man  without 
doing  violence  to  any  known  fact  or  ignoring 
any  pertinent  evidence. 
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Now,  therefore,  we  come  to  ask  ourselves 
directly  the  most  important  question  of  all  that 
I  have  to  put  before  you — the  question,  in  fact, 
to  which  all  that  I  have  been  saying  has  been 
leading  up,  and  to  which  I  ask  you  to  pay  special 

attention.  That  question  is  as  follows  : 

T  T  ,  ,  .  .  ,  Net  Results 

— How  do  these  results  of  modern 

criticism  —  these  discoveries,  for  instance,  that 

the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  now  are  in  great 

part  built  up  out  of  earlier  documents — affect 

their  authority  and  trustworthy  character  ? 

To  this  question  there  will  be  two  answers, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
are  regarding  the  subject.  If  we  look  at  it  as 
Catholics  already  convinced  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels  by  reason  of  the  Church’s 
guarantee  we  shall  answer,  of  course,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  at  all ;  that  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospels  is  assured  not  by  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Evangelist,  by  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  obtain  correct  information,  but  by  the  action 
and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  Himself  the  principal  Author  of  the  Gospels, 
as  of  all  Holy  Scripture,  and  who,  of  course,  is 
not  dependent  on  any  human  agency  or  human 
exertions  to  produce  in  fullest  measure  the  result 
that  He  desires.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put 
this  side  of  the  matter  away  for  the  moment, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  and  purely 
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human  element  which  is  present  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  the  Holy  Scriptures — and  this,  of 
course,  is  what  we  have  been  doing  all  through 
the  lecture  to-night — then  I  think  there  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 

Certainty  one  y°u  t^iat  t^le  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  witness  which  they  bear 
is  actually  increased  in  force  and  certainty  by 
this  discovery.  There  are  always  some  con¬ 
servative  minds  which  tend  to  feel  that  all  is 
lost  whenever  the  advance  of  knowledge  neces¬ 
sitates  any  change  in  the  opinions  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  and  who  find  it  very  difficult 
to  assimilate  new  ideas  of  any  kind.  These,  no 
doubt,  will  still  feel  that  the  Faith  itself  is  en 
dangered  by  any  such  inquiries,  and  will  wrap 
themselves  up  securely  in  their  prejudices,  un¬ 
willing  even  to  examine  into  any  new  ideas  or 
fresh  discoveries,  from  an  unavowed  terror  lest, 
perchance,  they  might  there  discover  something 
which  would  make  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible,  to  retain  the  opinions  they  have  held  so 
long,  and  which  have  come  to  be  almost  an 
integral  part  of  themselves.  Such  men  will 
always  exist,  and  when  they  are  found,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  in  positions  of  influence  and 
authority,  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  spread 
of  truth  ;  but  there  will  also  always  be  others 
of  bolder  spirit  and  a  robuster  fakh,  who  will 
desire  to  look  into  things  for  themselves,  and 
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to  judge,  so  far  as  their  capacity  allows,  the 
real  tendencies  and  results  of  modern  research. 
These  will  continually  find  that  the  facts  Nq  Negd 
which  are  being  brought  to  light,  and  for  Dis- 
which  are  so  often  used  to  point  attacks  courage- 
upon  the  Church,  are  in  no  way  danger¬ 
ous  when  they  are  carefully  studied  in  proper 
conjunction  with  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
and  by  men  whose  desire  is  to  be  perfectly  loyal 
to  truth,  but  at  the  same  time  never  needlessly 
to  exaggerate  difficulties  or  to  unsettle  faith. 

Let  me  put  the  question  directly  with  regard 
to  the  one  little  corner  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  treat  to-night. 
Which  should  we  say,  on  purely  human  grounds, 
was  likely  to  produce  the  more  trustworthy  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events — St  Luke  writing  in  a.d.  80, 
fifty  years  after  the  events,  a  history  composed 
there  and  then  by  means  of  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  evidence  which  still,  after  that  lapse  of  time, 
may  have  been  available  ;  or  the  same  Evangelist 
at  a  much  earlier  time  possessing  himself  of  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  compiled  at  an  even  earlier 
time  by  the  actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and 
then  later  on,  in  a.d.  80,  sitting  down  to  revise 
and  amplify  his  original  work  ?  I  have  little 
doubt  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  here  but 
would  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the 
second.  And  yet  it  is  the  first  which  is  nearer 
to  the  traditional  view,  and  it  is  the  second  to 
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which,  as  I  believe,  the  critics  are  gradually 
tending  to  agree.  We  should  have  come  to 
much  the  same  result  had  we  chosen  for  dis¬ 
cussion  other  portions  of  the  wide  field.  Every¬ 
where  the  same  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
clearly  manifest.  The  latest  results  of  critical 
science  tend  more  and  more  “back  towards 
tradition,”  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  where  they 
differ  from  what  has  been  traditionally  received, 
they  will  be  found  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  traditional  and  Catholic  position. 
It  is  the  old  story  :  “A  little  knowledge  leads 
a  man  away  from  God  ;  a  wider  knowledge  will 
bring  him  back  to  God.”  Truth  cannot  con¬ 
tradict  truth,  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  reason 
to  shrink  from  scientific  criticism.  It  may  seem 
hostile  for  the  moment,  but  it  can  only  end  at 
length  by  providing  us  with  another  proof  of 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we  have 
believed. 
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QUESTIONS  ASKED  AT  THE  LECTURE  AND 
AFTERWARDS 

Q.  i.  Does  not  this  theory  of  incorporated  sources  involve 
charging  the  Evangelists  with  plagiarism  ? 

A.  No.  To  say  that  would  be  totally  to  misapprehend  the 
object  which  the  Evangelists  had  in  view.  St  Luke,  for 
instance,  was  not  writing  to  make  money,  or  even  for  literary 
fame.  His  object  was  to  provide  Christians  with  a  trustworthy 
record  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  His  general 
teaching.  The  task  was  probably  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  authority ;  and  the  materials  were  ready  to  his  hand,  though 
in  a  more  or  less  disjointed  condition.  The  work  which  St 
Luke  had  to  do  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  compose  a 
new  account,  as  to  bring  the  existing  materials  into  order  and 
to  give  them  a  proper  literary  form.  It  was,  consequently,  his 
plain  duty  to  change  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  when  the 
change  involved  a  real  alteration  of  sense.  Plagiarism  cannot 
under  such  circumstances  be  said  to  exist. 

Q.  2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  earlier  documents 
having  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  ? 

A.  The  reason  of  their  disappearance  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  very  fact  of  their  practical  incorporation  in  the 
later  and  authoritative  Gospels.  When  that  had  once  been 
done  they  would  have  ceased  to  possess  any  importance  of 
their  own  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  of  that  period,  who  would 
not  realise  their  antiquarian  interest  for  future  generations, 
and  still  less  understand  their  evidential  value  for  puzzled 
inquirers  two  thousand  years  afterwards.  There  would  be  no 
inducement  to  copy  them  if  they  seemed  to  be  merely  frag- 
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ments  of  the  Gospels  in  general  use,  and  if  they  were  not 
copied  constantly  they  would  soon  disappear  by  the  natural 
decay  of  the  papyrus  upon  which,  no  doubt,  they  were  originally 
written.  The  Christians  of  the  first  century,  especially  in 
Palestine,  were  not  rich  enough  to  have  their  documents 
engrossed  on  parchment.  Another  reason  for  their  dis¬ 
appearance  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  all,  or 
almost  all,  written  in  Aramaic,  a  language  which  soon  ceased 
to  be  spoken  except  in  a  very  limited  district.  The  Gospels 
survived  because  they  were  in  Greek ;  the  earlier  Aramaic 
documents  have  all  disappeared. 

Another  cause  of  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  early  Christian 
writings  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  search  was  made  for 
all  such  in  the  time  of  the  great  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
when  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  Christian  writings 
was  sure  to  bring  a  man  into  serious  trouble.  Great  numbers 
of  Christian  books  perished  through  the  action  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  we  cannot  doubt  also  that  much  must  have  been 
lost  through  the  action  of  the  Christians  themselves,  who  must 
often  have  been  obliged  to  destroy  valuable  documents  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  found,  and  used  in  evidence 
against  their  possessors. 

Q.  3.  Does  not  this  theory  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  ? 

A.  It  certainly  does  involve  a  somewhat  different  idea  of 
the  method  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  from  that 
which  has  generally  been  received.  But  that  idea  has  not 
any  real  authority,  and  has  grown  up  because  it  was  the 
simplest  way  of  imagining  the  process.  We  are  not  required 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
actually  by  the  authors  whose  name  they  bear,  or  that  those 
writers  made  no  use  of  earlier  materials,  or  that  the  books  as 
we  now  have  them  may  not  be  composite,  but  only  that  all 
the  books  which  the  Church  has  included  in  her  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  have  God  for  their  principal  Author,  and, 
therefore,  are  perfectly  designed  for  their  purpose  of  instructing 
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us  in  those  things  which  belong  to  our  salvation.  The 
Church  has  defined  very  little  about  the  human  side  of  this 
double  authorship,  and  has  left  us  free  to  find  out  what 
we  can  about  the  exact  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  effected 
His  work.  We  know  very  little  at  present  about  the  process 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Inspiration,  and  it  may  be 
that  when  we  do  learn  more,  we  shall  discover  that  the 
process  we  have  hitherto  conceived  as  simple  is  in  reality 
much  more  complex  than  we  thought. 

Q.  4.  Would  you  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  way 
in  which  they  were  composed,  we  cannot  look  to  the  Gospels 
to  give  us  an  accurate  chronological  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ  ? 

A.  The  main  object  which  the  Evangelists  had  before  them 
was  not  the  production  of  a  history  which  should  necessarily 
give  all  events  in  their  exact  order  of  time.  That  order  has 
no  real  value  except  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
what  they  sought  to  do  was  to  give  an  account  of  these 
events  which  would  put  their  real  meaning  as  strongly  and 
clearly  before  readers  as  was  possible.  While,  therefore,  the 
general  order  and  plan  of  the  whole  is  necessarily  chrono¬ 
logical,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  ascertain,  even  if 
it  would  still  have  been  possible  to  do  so,  the  exact  period 
and  sequence  of  the  events  which  they  record.  Those 
harmonists,  therefore,  who  insist  on  endeavouring  to  make  all 
the  Gospel  accounts  square  exactly  with  one  another  in  every 
detail  are  probably  often  wasting  their  time  in  a  fruitless 
effort. 

Q.  5.  If  the  document  containing  the  narrative  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  was  written  early,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  how  do  you  account  for  its  not  being 
known  to  St  Luke  when  he  was  at  Csesarea  ? 

A.  The  period  at  which  a  document  is  written  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  time  at  which  it  becomes 
generally  known.  In  other  words,  to  write  a  book  is  one 
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thing,  to  publish  it  is  another.  The  question,  then,  comes  to 
this,  whether  we  can  suggest  any  good  reason  why  such  a 
document  as  this  should  not  have  been  made  public  at  once, 
but  should  have  been  at  first  privately  preserved.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  suggesting  a  good  reason 
why  the  publication  should  have  been  delayed.  The  bitter 
attacks  and  calumnies  which,  we  know,  did  actually  result 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Supernatural  Conception  at  a  later 
time  are  sufficient  to  show  what  must  have  been  the  in¬ 
evitable  sequence  of  any  general  dissemination  of  such  a 
doctrine.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  such  publication 
can  have  been  thought  of  during  our  Lady’s  own  lifetime. 
As  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  attacks  of  the  kind  were 
made  until  a  later  period,  this  is  so  far  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  the  publication  was  delayed. 

Q.  6.  Would  it  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  to  suggest  that  St  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  did  not 
know  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  Supernatural  Conception  as 
recorded  in  the  first  two  chapters  ? 

A.  When  one  suggests  that  a  certain  document  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  been  generally  known  to  everyone  in  the  way  that 
publication  would  imply,  one  does  not  necessarily  assert  that 
no  one  at  all  knew  anything  either  of  the  document  itself  or  of 
the  truths  which  it  records.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
the  Apostles,  and  even  St  Luke  himself,  may  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  all  this,  and  yet  that  it  may  not  have  been 
thought  wise  to  make  it  all  public  property  by  actual  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  best  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  these  matters,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  evidence.  Whether  the  Apostles  were 
acquainted  with  the  actual  document  or  not  there  can  be, 
of  course,  no  doubt  in  any  Catholic’s  mind  that  they  knew 
the  main  fact.  St  Paul  is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have 
much  direct  evidence,  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  did  know 
this  document,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years,  for  there  are 
a  number  of  literary  coincidences  to  be  found  in  his  later 
Epistles  which  seem  to  prove  such  a  knowledge.  A  German 
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Professor,  named  Resch,  has  written  at  some  length  on  this 
subject,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  proved  his  point. 
(  “  Das  Kindheitsevangelium  nach  Lucas  und  Matthseus,  Texte 
und  Untersuchungen,”  1896.) 

Q.  7.  You  have  suggested  that  the  so-called  “Western” 
readings  are  due  to  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Gospel  used 
by  St  Paul  in  his  missionary  work  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
Marcion’s  Gospel  was  mainly  this  earlier  edition.  In  that 
case  it  follows  that  Marcion’s  Gospel  ought  to  show  a 
“  Western  ”  type  of  text.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  would 
break  down  if  it  does  not.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  matter 
stands  on  this  point  ? 

A.  There  can  be  no  better  authority  on  this  point  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blass  of  Halle-Wittenberg.  He  says  (“  Philology  of  the 
Gospels,”  p.  245) :  “  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Marcion’s  text 
of  Luke’s  Gospel  did  not  exhibit  the  form  commonly  known, 
but  that  attested  by  other  Western  evidence,  such  as  D. 
and  Latin  versions,  and  in  this  way  a  different  Western  text 
of  the  Gospels  is  proved  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.”  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  add 
that  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  been  clear  that  the  name 
“Western,”  by  which  these  readings  are  commonly  known,  is 
misleading,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  more  than  a  convenient 
designation,  with  no  necessary  connection  with  their  actual 
history.  They  are  better  described  as  Syro-Latin. 
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BOOKS  RECOMMENDED 

The  literature  dealing  with  this  subject  is  most  extensive,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The  following,  however, 
will  be  found  useful  by  any  who  desire  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  subject : — 

1.  Some  of  the  theses  maintained  in  this  lecture  may  be 
found  drawn  out  at  greater  length  in  various  articles  previously 
published  by  the  lecturer.  Among  these  he  would  mention  : 

“St  Mark.” — Monthly  Review ,  October  and  November 
1904. 

“St  Matthew.” — -Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  January 
I9°S- 

“  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.”— Journal  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies ,  April  1905. 

“  Papias  and  the  Gospels.” — Dublin  Review ,  January  1905. 

“The  Acta  Pilati  and  the  Passion  Document  of  St 
Luke.” — Dublin  Review ,  July  1905. 

2.  The  articles  on  the  Gospels  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  and  in 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary ,  should  all  be  studied. 

3.  Introduction : 

CONSERVATIVE 

Westcott — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

Salmon — Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  K 

A.  Wright — Some  New  Testament  Problems. 
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PROGRESSIVE 

B.  Weiss — A  Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

S.  Davidson — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Renan — Les  Evangiles. 

Julicher — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Helps  towards  Study  of  the  Greek  : 

Wright — Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 

Hawkins — Hortz  Synopticce. 

5.  The  following  will  also  be  found  useful : — 

Cone,  Orelli — Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Burkitt — Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels. 

Rose,  V. — Studies  in  the  Gospels. 

Stanton — The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents. 

Sanday — The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century. 

Sanday — Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question  (Expositor, 
1891). 

Robinson,  Armitage — Study  of  the  Gospels. 
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